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ORGANS BUILT DURING 1896 


PETER CONACHER & CoO. 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 





1, Kildare: Cathedral 12. Burry Port: Jerusalem Ch. 22. Wilbye: Parish Ch. 

2. London: —_ Hill Chapel | 13. Lianberis : Preswylfra Ch. 23. Bolton: Noble Street Ch. 

3. Abertillery: Blaenau Chapel 14, Castlewellan: Parish Ch. 24. Monasterevan: Parish Ch. 
4, Swansea: St. John’s Church 15. Ruskington: Parish Ch. 25. Liandilo: C. M. Ch. 

5. Derby: King Street Chapel 16. Knowl : St. Peter’s Ch. 26. Kenilworth : Chamber Organ 
6. Calne: Chamber Organ 17. Newton Heath: P. M. Ch. 27. Dublin: Loretto Abbey 

7. Monk Bretton: U.M. F. Ch. 18. St. John’s, N.F.: Gower St. Ch. 28. Maidstone: St. Stephen’s Ch. 
8. Tubbercurry: Catholic Ch. 19. St. John’s, N.F.: St. Andrew’s | 29, Welshpool: Pres. Ch. 

9. Piltown: Parish Church Pres. Ch. 30. Raunds: Chamber Organ 
10. Annahilt: Parish Church 20. Balbriggan: Catholic Ch. 31. Pentre: Siloh Ch. 
11. Gateshead: P. M. Chapel 21. Brighouse: Bridge End Ch. 





SPRINGWOOD ORGAN WORKS. 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc. 
Part 1—Hymns, Part 2,—Chants. Part 3—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts1, 2, and 3. Cloth, s5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
” ” Demy $vo. Part1. Cloth, 5s. Parts2and 3. Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only, 
” ’ Medium 16mo, Parts 2and 3. Cloth, 2s, 6d.; boards, 3s. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3 in various bindings, from 8d. to 10s, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 
A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 


Containing 300 specially selected Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JosepH BARNBY. 
Published with and without Music, at prices from rd. to 4s, 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL 
OR BOOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. . 

A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People. 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JoszpH BARNBY. 
Published with and without Music, at prices from 34. to 4s. 

Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special Services are provided at 1s. net per 100. 

All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr, H, Tmacker. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL FARRINGDON STREET E.C. 
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Organs for Sale or Hire. 


RPK LRPPLPSL LS 


6 new Two-Manual Organs, 15 stops, 17 stops, 
19 stops, 20 stops, 21 stops, and 30 stops; 4 
: | second-hand Organs, with 9, 14, 15, and 22 
; Y| Stops. 





: ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES, 


= Ses 
———— 





NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 





— QOPI 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 








RUMMENS’S 





FOR 


A tta ch ment Pianofortes. 


With Pedals according to Resolutions of R.C.0. 


i | | AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOUR 

| ' At the International Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885. 
£ 

é : 1, 





EQUAL TO ORCAN PRACTICE. 
Testimonials from all the chief Organists of the Day. 
GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE PIANO, 
WYNNE ROAD, BRIXTON, 
Late of 47, Church Road, Brixton. 


J 4 Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, pratense ct 
yf j Specifications, and Price List sent free. Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
f a | amecenieameuaieamnateas largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 
i A. MONK’S Organ Works, | orcans rows sy contract oR OTHERWISE 

550a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 

ie 

ORGAN STUDENTS 
SHOULD TRY ” H E L E & C O. 9 





Organ Pedal | 


Organ Builders, 
‘LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER. 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 


Continuous orders for London for just 20 years past. In 
hand, three-manual organs for ST. MARY’S, SourtHwark, 
ST. JOHN’S, WatwortH. 

Dr. C, W. Pearce says: “I know of no modern English 





organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully 
| preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has 
| been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ at 
MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





) WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


| Organ Builders, 
39, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
| 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 

; application free of charge. 

, @RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 

PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 

| é TUNINGS ComTeactse FOR IN ANY PART OF 








EAT BRITAIN. 
@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


SONGS FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 





| No. 1.—SUN OF MY SOUL, (CtoE). W. Henry MAXFIELD’ 


Mus. Bac, 


No.2.-O COME, YE WEARY HEARTED. (D to G). 


CHARLES DARNTON. 


No. 3.-GLORY TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT. (C 
to E-flat.) James Lyon. 





ONE SHILLING EACH. 


44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





| NICHOLSON & CO, 
| Organ Builders, 
Ti PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Retablished 60 Years.) 





a it Organs Constructed with Tubular 
| and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 








sent fost free ot application 


Bo:vfcations, Estimates Designs, and Testimonials | ks 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musica) 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of ton~ 





| are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


‘LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 





CONCERTINAS 


| can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 


to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys » 
reble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip 


on of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 


as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 
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MUSICAL x JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES, 








No. 118. 


OCTOBER, 1897. 


PRICE 2D, 
Annual Subscription: 2s, 6d. post free. 





By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Noncontormist Churches, 

HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL, 

LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME,BONNER RD. 

LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY, 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL, 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. 

CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. 

IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 

SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 

BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TASERNACLE. 

WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. 

NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 

BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 





POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 
. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2a@e 
“The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2a@e 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, Lj. 
No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2a@e 
No. & “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 


No. 6. “| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) @@le 


No. 2. 





“NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





POPULAR ANTHEMS 


“Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bae, 
“Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrivce. 
“Holiest! Breathe An Evening Blessing.” 


“Rock of Ages.” 


By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. 
“© be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac. 


FOR CHURCH USE. 


Price 14d, 
Price 1}d, 

3y FRANK Maircanp. Price 13d, 

Price 14d, 

Price 14d, 


“Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHuR BerrivGe. Price 1}d. 
“Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 14d. 
“There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricur. Price 1}d. 


“He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) 


3y J. P. ArrwaTer, 
“O Lord, ! will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) 


Price 13d 


By ORLANDO A. Mansrietp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d, 


“ Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrieco, Mus. Bac. Price iid. 
“All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H, Suitn, F.R.C.O. Price 14d, 
Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorcz H. Ery, B.A. Price 13d. 


Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) 
(Prize Easter Anthem.) 


“Christ is Risen.” 


By Bruc&é STEANE. Price 13d, 


By James Lyon. Price 1}d. 


Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Surru, F.R.C.O, Price 2d. 
Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minsuate. Price 1)d. 


Let the Earth bring forth Grass. 


‘‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True,” (Vocal March.) 


(Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Axruur Berrivce, 2d, 


By C. Darnton. 2d. 


“Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Exnest H. Suitn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 


“The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) 


3y A, W. FlercHer. 13d. 


“Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayieicu Vicars. 1d. 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnron. ad. 


“Behold ! Bring You Good Tidings.” 
“Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” 


By Arruur Berripce, 2d. 


‘Rejoice in the Lord.” 


(Christmas.) By ArtHur BerrivGe. 2d. 
By E. MinsHatt, 2d. 


“Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, 2d. 


“The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” 
“The Glory of the Lord.” ByC. Darnton. 2d. 


By Bruce STEANE. 2d. 


‘The Nonconformist Musical Journal 1 Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Organs for Sate or Hive. 


6 new Two-Manual Organs, 15 stops, 17 stops, 
19 stops, 20 stops, 21 stops, and 30 stops; 4 
second-hand Organs, with 9, 14, 15, and 22 
Stops. 





ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES, 


Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, 
Specifications, and Price List sent free. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
550a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 








NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


PALI ISwS 
Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


——~— 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE 








First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 





ORGAN STUDENTS 


SHOULD TRY Organ Pedal 


RUMMENS’S 
Attachment pianofortes. 


With Pedals according to Resolutions of R.C.0. 





AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOUR 
At the International Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885. 


EQUAL TO ORGAN PRACTICE. 
Testimonials from all the chief Organists of the Day. 
GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE PIANO, 


1, WYNNE ROAD, BRIXTON, 
Late of 47, Church Road, Brixton. 





HELE & CQ,., 
Organ Builders, 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER. 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 





Continuous orders for London for just 20 years past. In 
hand, three-manual organs for ST. MARY’S, SourHwark, 
ST. JOHN’S, Watwortu. 

Dr. C. W. Pearce says: “I know of no modern English 


| organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully 


preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has 


| been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ at 


MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ Builders, 
39, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 


Specifications and Esti:znates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 

@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 

TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN AN 
‘ GREAT BRITAIN. —— 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 





SONGS FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 





No. 1.-—SUN OF MY SOUL, (CtoE). W. Henry MAxrietp 
Mus. Bac, 


No.2.-O COME, YE WEARY HEARTED. (OD to G). 


CHARLES DARNTON. 


No. 3—GLORY TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT. (C 
to E-flat.) James Lyon. 





ONE SHILLING EACH. 


44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





NICHOLSON & CO., 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Retablished 60 Years.) 


. Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 


Bd: vfications, Estimates Designs, and Testimonials 
sent fost free on applecaton 





TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musica) 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of ton~ 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys i» 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip: 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used py Signor Alsepti, render its intonation peréect. 
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> MUSICAL x JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 








—P 


No. 118. OCTOBER, 1897. ase PRICE 20. 


Annual Subscription: 2s, 6d. post free. _ 











By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 
NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, By E. MINSHALL. 





ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, nach 


Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches. 


HALIFAX : KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL, No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 

LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. Sixth Edition, 2a. 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME,BONNER RD. “ ” 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY, eS. Ne a en Gee banaiealiace 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. eRe 
NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. Fifth Edition, Ad. 
NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. “Bri ” 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL scan ie peacetime ang 
PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. = ’ 
PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) @dle 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 
WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. . ‘ m ad sided 


BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 


“Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrizco, Mus. Bac, Price 14d, 
“Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrivce. Price jd, 
“Holiest! Breathe An Evening Blessing.” By Frank Marrtanp. Price 1d. 

“Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxton Graunpy. Price 14d. 

“© be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bac, Price 14d, 

“Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHuR Berrivce. Price 13d. 

“Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 14d, 

“There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 1}d. 

“He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 13d 

*O Lord, ! will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A, Mansriecp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d, 
“ Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrieco, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d. 
“All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O, Price tid. 
Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Georcz H. Exy, B.A, Price 1}d. 

Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Steans. Price 1}d, 
“Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 13d. 

Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smiru, F.R.C.O, Price 2d. 
Three Introits. By Ervesr H. Smit, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minswatt. Price 1}d. 

Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Axruur Brarivcr, 2d, 
‘‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darron. ad. 
‘Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. 

“The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercuer. 1). 

“Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayceicn Vicars. 1}d. 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. ad, 

“Behold | Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas) By Artur Berrivee. 2d. 

“Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By E. Minsuatt, 2d. 

*‘Rejoice in the Lord.” By Artuur Berripce, 2d, 

“Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxriztp, Mus. Bac, 2d. 
“The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” By Bruce Streane. 2d. 

“The Glory of the Lord.” ByC. Darnton. 2d, 


“The Nonconformist Musical Journal ” Office, 44, Fleet “Street, London, E.C. 
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Professional BWotices. 
ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 


Scholarship, R.A.M, For Concerts, Oratorios, and “ At- 
Homes,”—Address, 23, Burgoyne Road, Harringay, N. 


ADAME MINNIE JONES (SOPRANO). _ For 
Oratorios, Church Solos, Concerts, etc. — 30, Farrant 
Avenue, Wood Green, N, 


R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 

“Mr. Alexander Tucker is the possessor of perhaps the 

finest basso-profundo voice among English vocalists. He was in 

excellent voice, singing ‘ Rock’d in the Cradle of the Deep’ with 

— kable power.” —/he Sketch, May 27th, 1896.”—‘‘ St. Audries,” 
infield, N, 




















M® ~ ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). — For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and “ At-Homes.”—t, | 


Greencroft Gardens, N.W | 


] ¥. F. J. KARN, Mus, Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. | 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNLERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, FORM and ANALYSIS, ACOUSTICS, etc., | 
and prepares for Musical Examinations, Latest successes: ¥.R.C.O. | 
and A.R.C.O., July, 1897; MUS, BAC. DURHAM FINAL and 
FIRST EXAMS,, 1897, 1896, and all previous vears; FIRST MUS. 
BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1896; A.R.C.M., 1896; FINAL and FIRST 
MUS. BAC, OXFORD, 1897 and 1806; MUS. ‘BAC, CAMBRIDGE; 
MUS. BAC. LONDON; MUS. BAC, DUBLIN; L.R.A.M. (Com- 
position and Pianoforte); L. Mus, and A. Mus. L.C.M,; Mus. 
ac, and Mus, Doc., Toronto; Gold Medallists; L.T.C.L., A. I.C.L., 
1897; Senior Local, R.A.M. and R.C,M. Special and individual 
aitention given to Correspondents. Upwards of 400 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by pupils. MSs. 
revised for publication.—Terms mod<rate.—Address, 70, Park 
Road, Haverstock Hiil, London, N.W. 


R. ORLANDQ@ A. MANSFIELD, Mus, Doc., | 
T.U.T., F.R.C®,, L.Mus. L.CM., L.T.CL., Torquay 
(Author of “Lhe Stifdent’s Harmony”) prepares by Correspon- 
dence for all Musical Exams, Examination pieces analyzed. MSS. 
revised, ~* + 
ISS MARGARET PEARSON (Soprano).—Con- 
certs, Oratorios, etc. Special: ‘‘Creation,” ‘ Elijah,” and 
“Stabat Mater” (Rossini).—For terms, etc., 50, Bloom Street, 
Stockport. my 
} ae CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 
One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate 
Station Arcade, London, E.C, Estimates to Composers. 


RGANISTS, etc. wanting specimens of good, 
popular, yet easy Church Music, send address to J. H. 
Mauwnper, ‘San Remo,” Bromley, Kent. 
RGAN FOR SALE.—2 Manuals, Pedals, 15 
Speaking Stops, and 4 ‘Couplers. Standing in Devonshire 


Square Chapel, Stoke Newington, London, N. Frice f20m ih oply 
to Mr. E. Henders»n Smith, 49, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hi}, N. 




















LONDON GOLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
INCORPORATED 1892] Founded 1887. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC, 


[Lumitep, 





PATRON - - - + + + + = - His Grace the Duke or Leeps, 





A. J. Ca.picort, Esq , Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aueustus Hoimes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 
F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and 
at 350 Provincial Centres in December, when Certificates 
will be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to 
age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, who will supply all particulars. The last day for entry is 
November sth. 

SILVER and BRONZE MEDALS and 
BOOK PRIZES 


are offered for Competition in accordance with the printed 
Regulations. 


‘ Application for the Formation of New Centres should be 
made to the Secretary, who will turnish all necessary information, 

The liigher Examinations for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), 
Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.)., and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.) 
will also take place in December. 

In the Educational Department, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees, 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
Wesper Tune (Prize Competition). 


By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac, 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. Price One Penny 


A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for 
Congregational Use. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards. ONE PENNY EACH. 


44, FLEET Street, Lonvon, E.C. 











CHORAL MARCHES. 


POSOSOSOOSO OOD OOOOOS 


“Saviour, Blessed Saviour.” 


By Ernest H. SMITH. 2d, 


‘““ March On, Mareh On.” 


By CHARLES DARNTON. 2d. 


“Forward be our Watchword.” 
By W. Henry Maxrigvp, Mus. Bac. 2d. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freer Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 





NEW ANTHEM. 


“He that Dwelleth in the Secret Place,” 


By JOSIAH BOOTH. 
Price FOURPENCE, 





Composed for the Festival of Choirs, WELLINGBOROUGH. 
May now be had of the Composer, 
20, COOLHURST ROAD, CROUCH END, N. 


PRIZE ANTHEM— 


“Q SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG.” 
By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 
15 pages. Price 6d. 
Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert, 





“NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





“Indispensable to every well-equipped Choir ” 
Complete and Revised Edition. 


BRISTOL TUNE BOOK 


The complete book will amply repay careful exami- 
nation by organists and choirmasters owing to the 
wealth of special tunes and metres contained therein, 
specially adapted to congregational psalmody. 


in Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa 
from 3s. 6d. upwards. 











W. CROFTON HEMMONS, Publisher and Proprietor, Stephen 
Street, BRISTOL, 


Choirs supplied at Special Rates. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST 
MUSICAL JOURNAL : 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the 
Nonconformist Churches. 


EpitEep BY E. MINSHALL. 





PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF YEARLY SUBSCRIPTI 
THE MONTH, . — 


Price 2d. Post free, 2s. 6d, 


Publishing, and Advertising Offices— 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





CONTENTS. 
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Music AT THE WESLEYAN CuuRCcH, NEw Barnet 
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Dut Competitions. 
THE offer of a prize for the best anthem suitable 
for a Sunday School Anniversary or Choir Festival 
did not inspire our readers, as we received fewer 
MSS. than usual. Some of them were very well 
written, but none seemed quite suitable for our 
purpose. We therefore reluctantly have to with- 
hold the prize. 





Mur Mert Competition. 
We offer a prize of one guinea for the best 


article on “ How the Choir can best help the 
Minister.” The following are the conditions :— 


1. The article must not exceed 2,500 words. 


2. MSS. must be sent to the Editor, at 20, 
Clifton Crescent, Folkestone, by the 31st inst. 


3. Each MS. must be marked with a nom-de- 
plume, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, containing the name and address of the 
Writer, 


4. Unsuccessful MSS. will be returned if 








stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose. 

5. We reserve the right to withhold the ‘prize 
should we consider there is no MS. of sufficient 
merit. 

6. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 








A strong feeling exists in many quarters that the 
introduction of a Liturgical Service of some kind 
into Nonconformist Services is desirable. To 
many, such a service is very helpful to their devo- 
tion; others appreciate the variety that a Liturgy 
provides ; while some like it because it enables 
them to take a more audible part in the worship. 
To all these, a compilation entitled, “ Let us Pray,” 
recently prepared by the Revs. T. Herbert Darlow 


| and C. Silvester Horne, and published by James 
| Clarke & Co., will be very welcome. 
| contains Opening Sentences, Confessions, Thanks- 
| givings, Intercessions, Short Litanies, Collects, 


The volume 


Offertory Sentences, Ascriptions, and Benedic- 


| tions, a Service for the Baptism of Children, 
| Communion Service. 
| introducing a form of liturgy, we can very cordially 


To all churches thinking of 


recommend this admirable work. 


Mr. J. Spencer Curwen has for some time been 
interesting himself in gaining information concern- 
ing some of the old instrumentalists who used to 
play in church or chapel forty or fifty years ago. 
Some of the remote villages in the country seem to 
be the places where they are found. In the 
Strand Musical Magazine for September, Mr. 
Curwen gives portraits of four of these old men : 
Messrs. John Dunford, of Winterbourne Abbas, 
near Dorchester; Anthony Tucker, of Yarns- 
combe, North, Devon; Charles Smith, Chad- 
worth, near Cheltenham ; and William Everton, of 
Walcote, near Lutterworth. The experiences of 
these men, as related by Mr. Curwen, are well worth 
reading. ‘The article concludes thus : “‘ Why do I 
set store on these vestiges of a former cultivation 
of instrumental music in our villages and their 
churches? Because of the importance of enlisting 
men in the offering of public service, both in the 
church and the chapel. Because, too, of the power 
which music possesses as a popular recreation, 
capable of stirring in the peasant and labourer the 
life of ideality and emotion, the conception of art, the 
love of form and beauty. Even if itis rough, music 
in these circumstances may serve a purpose. The 
revival of the church bands is a most gratifying 
sign of the times, and when they are once more 
common some future reader of the Strand Musical 
Magazine will look with interest upon the features 
of the veterans whom I have persuaded to sit for 
their photographs.” 


A writer in the Methodist Times deals with 
“ Methodist Services; How to Improve Them.” 
Two special needs he refers to, vs., larger choirs 
and consecrated choir-masters. Of larger choirs 
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a place where people sing; why not fill it with 
singers facing the congregation, so that a great tide 
of song shall swell through the church, uplifting 
and bearing along every worshipper? Experience 
shows that our choirs are usually too small ; boxes 
are sometimes built behind the pulpit that will only 
hold about a dozen. In ordinary sized town 
churches the choir should never be less than thirty, 
and it should face the people, while in larger 
churches fifty and eighty are required. The same 
remarks apply to old-fashioned sanctuaries that 
once resounded with the praises of God, but which 
are now being deserted. What is being done to 
fillthem? Is everything left to the man in the 
pulpit? Only one preacher here and there has the 
magnetic quality that attracts people, apart from 
all accessories. A large choir of young people 
might be secured for the Sunday evening service, 
and the General Hymnary used as a supplement to 
our larger book. The thing to aim at is warmer, 
heartier, and more attractive singing, so that any 


one coming in casually may get an impulse toward | 


better things.” 

Referring to consecrated choir-masters he says : 
“One of the greatest needs of Methodism to-day 
is consecrated choir-masters. Young men are 
encouraged to devote their gifts to the service of 
the church as local preachers, class leaders, and 
prayer leaders. What are the superintendents and 
ministers of Methodism doing to train and bring 
forward those who will lead and sustain the service 
of song? What has the Conference done for the 
organists, choir-masters, and choirs of Methodism ? 


What is the Book-Room doing? Is a tune-book | 
published twenty years since adequate to the wants 


of a great Church for the lifetime of an entire 
generation ? Think of the Sunday-school anniver- 
saries, harvest festivals, missions, and services 
every Sunday. Is it not extraordinary there is no 
musical editor? Does it not seem as if we 
regarded the choir as a necessary evil, the service 


of song as an unregenerate element which had | 


forced itself upon us, but which we had resolved 


steadily to ignore? Surely the time has come to | 


give greater attention to these matters.” The 
article is sensible and thoroughly practical. 





Who is the chapel organist in Highbury that has 
so many organ pupils that the instrument is going 
from about 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily? <A writer in 


Tit Bits of September 11th, says he and thirty or | 


forty others can testify that at a chapel at the back 


of his house, organ recitals begin a little after 6a.m., | 


with five-finger exercises, followed afterwards by 


fifty playings of ‘“ Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” | 


First recital finishes at 8 a.m.; then there are 
various selections during the day, and 1n the calm 
of the evening (say from 6.30 to 8.30) a psalm 
chant is played, probably fifty to seventy times (the 
same chant). ‘The chapel, during the week-day, has 
changed from the “ House of God” to an Organ 
School for Music. ‘The last notes from the organ 
are often heard after 10 p.m. Clearly “ private 
tuition ” has not died out in Highbury. 


— 


At the Annual Meeting of the Nonconformigt 

| Choir Union to be held this month, a proposed 

revision of the rules is to be considered. A large 

attendance of the members of the Council js 
earnestly desired. 





Passing Motes. 





In the course of a holiday reading of that delightful 
work of Alexander Smith’s known as ‘“ Dreamthorpe,’ 
I came upon an interesting reference to the hymns of 
Germany, afvofos of the well-known “Lyra Ger. 
| manica.” In glancing over the hymns in this collection 
one is struck by their adaptation to the seasons aad 
occurrences of ordinary life. Dr. Arnold used to com- 
plain that while he could get religious subjects treated 
| ina masterly way, he could not get common subjects 
treated in a religious spirit. The Germans have done 
better; they have melted down the Sunday into the 
week. They have hymns embodying confessions of 
| sin, hymns on the near prospect of death; and they 
have—what is more important—spiritual songs that 
may be sung by soldiers on the march, by the artisan 
at the loom, by the peasant following his team, by the 
mother among her children, and by the maiden sitting 
at her wheel, listening for the step of her lover. Very 
little of all this enters into our English hymnody. We 
are too shy of our religion—that is the reason. We 
give it a day entirely to itself, and make it a stranger 
to the other six. I do not mean to say, of course, that 
we are less religious that other nations, but only that 
we are less demonstrative than some. 








These German hymns are, at any rate, as I have 
| said, adapted to the occasions of every-day life; and 
the circumstance speaks favourably of the piety which 
produced them. The ‘‘ Lyra Germanica ” contains the 
utterances of saintly German souls in all conditions of 
life during many centuries. In it hymns are to be 
| found written, not only by poor clergymen and still 
| poorer precentors, by riband-manufacturers and shoe- 

makers, who, amid rude environments, had a touch of 
| the celestial melody in their hearts, but by noble ladies 
| and gentlemen and crowned kings. Within its covers 
| are to be seen hymns much older than any of our 

English originals. The Germans began writing hymns 
| long before we did. As far back as we hear of the 
| race, we hear of their devotion to sacred song. Their 
| great love of music meant that no sooner was a hymn 
composed than a tune was set to it, and its life was 
| thus secured. Moreover, there was in Germany less 


was a musician, and encouraged the art in every 
possible way ; but the Reformer of Geneva cast art of 
all kinds behind him, and his followers have never 
been kindly disposed towards music as a handmaid of 
worship. Thus it came about that while England was 
content with the doggerel metrical psalms of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, Germany possessed a noble collection of 
hymns in the vernacular, 


| 
| of the chilling influence of Calvin than with us. Luther 
| 





The hymns of Germany have so long been naturalised 
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—— 
in England that those who have not looked specially 
into the subject are apt to ignore the debt which we 
owe to this source. When Catherine Winkworth 
published her “ Christian Singers of Germany ” in 1869 
she calculated that between three and four hundred 
German hymns in English dress were to be found in 
yarious collections. Since that time the number has 
considerably increased. One of the main sources from 
which these translations have been drawn is the 
“Hymns from the Land of Luther” of Miss Jane L. 
Borthwick and her sister, Mrs. Findlater. Miss Borth- 
wick died at Edinburgh the other day at the advanced 
age of eighty-four, and I am glad to take the oppor- 
tunity afforded by our present subject of paying a little 
tribute to her memory. She had spent a long life of 
unremitting and systematic Christian effort in her 
native city. Equipped by a liberal education and 
foreign travel, she early devoted herself to literary 
studies. Coming under the influence of the fervid 
religious wave which culminated in the Scottish Church 
Disruption of 1843, her published writings are nearly 
all of a distinctly religious character. It is, however, 
mainly as a hymn-writer and translator that she will 
be remembered. The work above named is indeed 
one of the finest collections of translation from the 
German which we possess. Miss Borthwick had a 
real poetic faculty of her own, and her hymns are in 
consequence something more than mere translations. 
Her “ Jesus, still lead on,” from the German of Count 
Zinzendorf, is so well known that I only mention it as 
showing how very much we owe to her in this special 
field. Several other sacred lyrics from her pen are in 
frequent use, but it is with her rendering of Zinzendorf’s 
hymn that her name must always be specially associated. 
Miss Borthwick, like her sister, always wrote under 
the initials H. L. L., which represent, of course, the 
title of her famous collection. 


In connection with this subject of German sacred 
song, it would be very interesting to enquire how far 
Protestantism has acted as an influence on music, 


One Teutonic writer maintains that the extraordinary | 


manifestation of German music, beginning with the 
sixteenth century—a manifestation which led to 
Beethoven’s marvellous symphonies—would have been 
impossible “had it not coincided with the establish- 
ment of Protestantism.” And no doubt there is a 
measure of truth in the assertion. The vital point of 
Luther's reformation was that it displaced the centre 
of gravity of religion—transferred it from within to 
without, from the clergy to the laity, from the priest to 
the conscience, from the church to the family. It 
made of the family the home of religious life, and gave 
to it, as a joyous form of worship, free and unfettered 
music. The consequences arising from this state of 
things were certainly not unimportant. As Protes- 
tantism favoured independence of religious thought 
and opinion, so it allowed to music an immense expan- 
sion, Whilst in Italy and France the separation 
between secular and sacred music is always clearly 
marked, in Germany the styles touch one another, and 
end in a complete assimilation. Religious music, properly 
so-called, assumes, for instance, in Handel's oratorio, a 





character human enough, universal enough, to lose all 
dogmatic, all clerical appearance. On the other hand, 
secular music, to use a common phraseology, reaches 
in Beethoven so much depth, so much power, and so 
much seriousness, that it realises the most solemn 
religious sentiment, and reveals to us in the composer's 
last symphonies a new religion which almost deserves 
to be called the religion of humanity, If Bach and 
Handel and Beethoven had not been Protestants, how 
very different would have been their musical legacies 
to the world! 


The tide of musical reminiscences has set in for the 
season. The first book of the kind which has reached 
me is the “ Musical Memories” of Mrs. A. M. Diehl, 
a compact little volume published by Messrs. Bentley. 
Mrs. Diehl, whose maiden name was Alice Mangold, is 
a pianist of talent and a pupil of Henselt. She made 
her debut in Paris in the early sixties, and has natur- 
ally a good deal to tell us about music and musicians 
in the French capital. Gounod in these days was 
almost unheeded, and as for Wagner, he was “an un- 
known quantity.” Chopin, of course, falls to be dealt 
with, and we have the old unsavoury story of his rela- 
tions with Madame Sand dragged in. Mrs. Diehl 
brings out the composer in a strongly sentimental 
character—just the feminine hysterical hero that 
Georges Sand made of him in one of her romances 
after she had cast him off as “a consumptive, exasper- 
ating nuisance.” Nevertheless, some interesting things 
are here told of Chopin, especially in regard to his 
playing. He kept his elbows close to his sides, and 
played only with finger touch—no weight from the 
arms. He used a simple natural position of the hands 
as conditioned by scale and chord-playing, adapting 
the easiest fingering that came to him, although it 
might be against all rule. He changed fingers upon a 
key as often as an organ-player. He seldom played a 
piece—that is, as to the emotional “reading ”—exactly 
as he played it before: everything depended upon the 
mood of the moment. Mrs. Diehl has something to 
say of Berlioz too. He condemned the practice of 
giving many consecutive hours to the piano (remem- 
ber, however, that Berlioz was not a pianist), and the 
use of nerve stimulants, such as tea and coffee. 
‘“‘Surtout,” he insisted, “ point de café noir.” Of 
Henselt as a teacher we have an amusing account. 
The great man, according to Mrs. Diehl, would seem 
to have done nothing during a pupil's lesson but strut 
about the room, crying “ Falsch” (wrong), and reliev- 
ing his irritation by killing flies, What he did when 
there were no flies to kill we are not told. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


Mew Music. 

Anthem. He that dwelleth in the secret place, By 
Josiah Booth, 4d. A very effective anthem, 
specially composed for a provincial choral festival. It 
opens with a meditative quiet chorus, then follows a 
ff unison passage for tenors and basses. The third 
movement is a full chorus, followed by a charming 

uartette, the anthem closing with a full chorus. 

opies may be had from the composer, “ Allesley,” 
Coolhurst Road, Crouch End, London, N. 
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gpusic at the Ceslepan Church, 
Mew Barnet. 


MountIncG our bicycle on the first Saturday morn- 
ing in September, we pedalled away through a stiff 
north-westerly breeze in search of the above-named 
place of worship, and soon found ourselves outside 
a noble Gothic structure standing at the corner of 
two roads hard by the New Barnet station on the 
Great Northern main line. We quickly dis- 
mounted, and encountering the caretaker at the 
entrance, were courteously granted permission to 
look over the commanding and handsome premises, 
which are said to be the finest Free Church build- 
ings in the neighbourhood. We were somewhat 
taken back to observe such a commodious and 
well-appointed building, the appearance of the 
organ and excellent arrangements for the choir. 
Adjoining the church is a capital hall, together with 
other comfortable vestries, etc., necessary to the 
development of modern church life and activity. 
A second organ too was very noticeable in the hall ; 
also on the walls were hung several framed certifi- 
cates of prizes won by the Sunday School choir at 
various competitions held in the vicinity. In 
another part of the building was a pigeon-hole cup- 
board wherein some hundreds of copies of sheet 
anthems were arranged in most orderly form. ‘These 
things tended in no small measure to assure 
us that a good musical air pervaded the com- 
munity. But who was the organist—and who 
made musical matters “hum” here? Of this we 
were totally ignorant until the genial caretaker 
kindly afforded us some information, from which 
we gathered that very prominent amongst the 
church workers was Mr. T. Morgan Harvey, one of 

















the wealthiest and most highly respected Wesleyan 
laymen in the land, and that it was his son, Mr. T, 
Edwin Harvey, who for several years past had 
taken the main interest in the musical affairs of the 
church. 

The organist and choirmaster was Mr. Herbert 
Crimp, a young gentleman who had just returned 
from his honeymoon! With these pleasant facts 
in store we bade the kindly sexton good morning, 
resolving to be present at the evening service on 
the following Sunday. 

This first Sunday in September was a day of no 
little excitement in Wesleyan circles, consequent 
upon the removal of over seven hundred ministers 
to new circuits at the commencement of their 
ecclesiastical year. The Rev. W. L. Watkinson, 
president of the Conference, who several years ago 
was in charge of the New Barnet Church, has been 
reminding his brethren that the power of Metho- 
dism has been throughout, to a very large extent, 
the power of the pulpit, and urges them to take care 
of the secret of their strength; for with the pulpit 
everything rises, with the pulpit everything falls. 
No doubt this is substantially true regarding the 
past, but there is no reason why matters should 
always remain so. 

The last few years have shown that the power 
of the Divine Handmaid of religion, as evinced at 
the West London Mission Services at St. James’ 
Hall and elsewhere, has been of no mean influence 
in the spiritual life of those connected therewith. 
Let us hope, therefore, where the pulpit is 
unable to rise to the requisite high level which Mr. 
Watkinson suggests, that everything will not fall 
quite so much in the future as it may have done in 
the past. Wesleyan musicians will do well to look 
clearly into this matter and try and discover a 
** secret strength ” which will enable them to takea 
higher share in religious exercises, thus relieving 
the pulpit of “fighting the battle” in quite so 
single-handed a manner. 

No ministerial change has been effected this 
autumn in the direct charge of this church, the 
Rev. Thomas Sanderson still remaining at the post 
he has occupied during the!past two years. We 
had not the pleasure of hearing him preach, but 
understand he is a fine preacher, of broad-minded 
and liberal views and kindly nature. His sympa- 
thies in musical affairs are ardently appreciated by 
the choir chiefs, and at his request music plays an 
important part in the special monthly services 
which he conducts at the church. Besides the 
usual hymns and canticles, a good anthem and a 
solo are usually to be found in the programme at 
these monthly services, the solos being frequently 
rendered by Miss Nellie Cook, a member of the 
choir who shows considerable promise. 

Looking over the list of music rendered on Sun- 
day, June 27th, on the occasion of the twenty-third 
anniversary of the Sunday Schools, we were pleased 
to find such selections as “ Blessed be the God and 
Father” (Wesley), ‘Hear my Prayer” (Mendel- 
ssohn), “He shall Feed His Flock” (Handel), 
“ Hark, a Thrilling Voice is Sounding ” (Farmer), 
etc. 

Concerts are occasionally held in the hall, when 
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singers of eminence are engaged, but other than the 
special services on Sundays we cannot discover that 
any use is made of the handsome church for musi- 
cal performances on week nights. ‘This seems to 
us regrettable, as the place would lend itself to 
anything in this way so well. This will readily be 
seen in our picture, which shows the position of 
the organ and choir stalls, the raised tier of seats 
at the back 
being specially 
erected for the 
anniversary 
services. 

The portrait 
is that of 
Mr. Herbert 
Crimp,who has 
occupied the 
position of or- 
ganist and 
choirmaster 
for about 
twelve months. 
Previously he 
was organist at 
Holy Trinity 
Church. Mr. 
Crimp was 
formerly on the 
stage asamem- 
ber of the Savoy Company, when he was understudy 
to Mr. Richard Green, in ‘“ Haddon Hall,” a part 
which he played about twenty times. Latterly, since 
his appointment at New Barnet Wesleyan Church, 
he has given up stage work and taken a position in 
a London publishing house. In composition Mr. 
Crimp has recently attained a good deal of popu- 
larity, mainly through the great success of his song 
“ Nobody Else,” a delightful setting of some very 
simple and effective words, to which Madame 
Belle Cole has taken a great fancy, and is singing 
everywhere she goes with conspicuous success. It 
is just a touching little song which should find a 
true welcome in every home, for it speaks to the 
heart in a most eloquent fashion—in fact, we have 
not seen a prettier little sermon in song for many 
along day. Other effective songs by Mr. Crimp 
are ‘ My Ladye Fayre,” sung by Mr. Ben Davies, 
and “Love’s Springtime,” sung by Mrs. Helen 
Trust. That such eminent singers should take up 
his compositions speaks volumes in his favour. 
Not only in songs does Mr. Crimp shine, but we 
find he has been setting to music several well- 
known hymns. He calls himself a ‘‘ Nondescript ” 
in music, dabbling at the organ, conducting, sing- 
ing, composition, and accompanying, although he 
does most of the latter, We trust he will “ dabble” 
for many years to come. 

Of Mr. T. E. Harvey we hear many good 
things—his interest, enthusiasm, generosity, and 
love of the work being most exemplary. We know 
he would rather we said nothing about him, but 
really we cannot leave out these few words regard- 
ing a gentleman who acts so kindly towards the 
church by doing his best to foster the musical 
spirit therein. Not content with devoting his own 





| . . . . 
time and experience for the benefit of his choristers, 


| 





he has gone so far as to pay for singing lessons 
for those who show signs of promise. Verily he 
will get his reward ! 

The two-manual organ is both handsome in 
appearance and distinctly beautiful in tone ; it con- 
tains about twenty-five stops. One seldom hears 
such an exceedingly rich tone in an organ of its 

size. 

The service 
we attended 
was conducted 
by the Rev. A. 
Johnson, who 
has been newly 
appointed to 
the neighbour- 
ing church at 
High Barnet. 
Un fortunately 
the evening 
was very wet 
and miserable, 
so that the 
c on gregation 
was small. 
Nevertheless 
there was a fair 
muster in the 
choir _ stalls, 

perhaps about eighteen voices, which told out capi- 
tally in Bunnett’s “ Magnificat,” which received a 
bright and vigorous rendering. Fully told, the 
choristers number about thirty, composed of ladies 
and gentlemen, volunteers, with a sprinkling of the 
elder girls front the Sunday School. The weak 
portion of the choir appears to be the basses, but 
of tenors there seems to be a good muster, which 
is rather contrary to what we usually find. The 
ladies gave a good account of themselves, even 
though the wet evening must have diminished their 
numbers, their tone and prompt attack being 
worthy of note. Several of the best known hymns 
were sung with good taste, and accompanied by 
Mr. Crimp judiciously and effectively, proving him 
to be quite at home at his organ. We especially 
noticed his happy combinations of tone-colour, and 
the impetus he gave to the choir by noting all 
points of elocution, in the “ Magnificat” as 
well as the hymns. 

We understand that a choir committee has 
recently been formed with the idea of getting up 
a “little more steam” in the musical life of the 
church generally. With such good leaders and 
such fine premises in the midst of such a thickly 
populated neighbourhood there seems to be a 
great opportunity for a good musical work to be 
accomplished. We trust no barriers will impede 
the desired progress, and that New Barnet friends 
will be able to impart a new strength into their 
musical services which shall very materially assist 
the pulpit in diffusing an amount of spiritual 
animation in which crowded congregations will be 
eager to participate. 
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Mid Authors on Church fMusic. 
By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 

My bookseller has an unfortunate habit of sending me 
now and again a number of volumes “ on approval.” 
It is a splendid plan—for the bookseller. You might as 
well send a fox a bunch of grapes on approbation, and 
look to have them returned, as expect a bookish man 
to part with a literary treasure he has once touched. 
Mr. Andrew Lang has a gruesome tale of a bibliomaniac 
who dreamt one night that a fiend accompanied him 
to a book sale and impelled him to bid for every volume 
that was put up. There is a moral lurking somewhere 
about Mr. Lang’s tale, but in matters of that kind I am 
like the Sunday School boy with the story-telling 
parson: “ Never mind the moral,” said the youngster ; 
“give us another story.” I believe in morals for 
musicians as firmly as the Rev. Hugh Reginald Haweis ; 
but morals for the bibliomaniac are quite out of the 
question. If you don’t think so, watch how superbly 
he plays the hypocrite when he discovers a valuable 
work in the fourpenny box and pretends to the poor 
salesman that it is worth only twopence. Why, the 
bibliomaniac will cheat even the wife of his bosom. 

Well, I want to say something here about one or two 
‘“‘finds” in my bookseller’s last budget. They were 
musical, and they were all second-hand, having been 
purchased at the sale of a deceased musical antiquary’s 
library. First of all there was Thomas Mace’s 
“ Musick’s Monument” (1676), a book which everybody 
knows by name as well as “ Paradise Lost,” but which, 
I fear, is as little read as Milton’s immortal work. 
There are, to be sure, copious quotations from it in 
Southey’s “ Doctor,” but then, Southey is unfortunately 
as little read as Milton. Mace was one of the clerks of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and was apparently held 
in much respect by the University, for a large propor- 
tion of the subscribers to another book of his were 
members. He was ‘‘an excellent performer on the 
lute,” and this volume, as the title-page proclaims, was 
an attempt to preserve the remembrance of “the best 
practical music, both divine and civil, that has ever 
been known to have been in the world.” 

Quaint and humorous is howI would describe the 
“Monument” of the old Chronicler. We have all read 
his description of that “ most excellent-large-plump- 
lusty-full-speaking organ” which he heard at York 
during the siege in 1644. The noble Cathedral was 
“cramming or squeezing full” with abundance of 
people of the best rank and quality ; and the enemy 
had planted their guns so near that there was a “ hellish 
disturbance constantly in prayer-time” and “cannon 
bullets” came in at the window. But neither the 
bullets nor the disturbance prevented the musical 
Mace from enjoying the service. It is what we would 
call nowadays a hearty service, otherwise a service of 
the noisy “ Miles’ Lane” type. You will observe it 


was only during “ prayer-time” that the disturbance 
was felt : the singing acted as an effective counterblast. 
Always before the sermon, so we read, “the whole 
congregation sang a psalm” together with the choir and 
the aforementioned plump-lusty organ, “ which cost (as 
I am credibly informed) a thousand pounds.” When 
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this phenomenal instrument was ‘let out into all its 
fulness of stops,” and the choir were supplemented by 
“that vast concording unity of the whole congrega. 
tional chorus”—then was the crowning ecstasy, It 
“made the very ground shake,” and in Mace’s whole 
man (the phrase is his own) there was no room left for 
“anything below divine and heavenly raptures.” What 
an exciting time it must have then been in York: 
the. great. guns outside vieing in the matter of noise 
with the “great guns” inside! No wonder that in 
Shakespeare’s time the word “ noise” was regarded as 
synonymous with the word “music.” One recalls 
that extraordinary organ built at Winchester by Bishop 
Elphege, Seventy men were required to blow it 
(blowers might have struck with some effect in these 
days); there were “four hundred pipes and forty 
tongues, twelve bellows above and fourteen below.” 


‘Like thunder—so the old chronicler tells us—“ like 


thunder the iron tones batter the ear, so that it may 
receive no sound but that alone. Tosuch an amount 
does it reverberate, echoing in every direction, that 
every one stops with his hands his gaping ears, being 
in nowise able to draw near and hear the sound which 
so many various combinations produce. The music 
is heard throughout the town, and the flying fame 
thereof is gone out over the whole country.” I should 
think so, indeed! We speak of the good old times, 
but rather would we bear the ills we have than to fly to 
those we read of. Modern organs are sometimes loud 
enough in all conscience, but an organ that can be 
heard ‘throughout the town” is happily a_non- 
existent phenomenon. 

But to return to Thomas Mace. In his day they 
were as much concerned about the improvement of the 
psalmody in the churches as we are in these more 
advanced times. Upon that subject he has a good 
many suggestions, but I regret to say they are more 
curious than practically helpful. ‘’Tis sad,” he says, 
“to hear what whinings, toling, yelling, or screeching 
there is in our country congregations, where, if there 
be no organ to compel them to harmonical unity, the 
people seem affrighted or distracted.” He regards an 
organ as an absolute necessity; the human voice can- 
not sing in tune and keep the pitch without it! “ Me- 
thinks I hear them saying, What! an organ in our 
poor parish church, and an organist, too?” Why not? 
A very good instrument “fit for most little churches ” 
can be procured for the matter of thirty, forty, fifty or 
sixty pounds ; while as to the organist, ‘any musick 
master, virginal player, or organ maker will teach a 
parish clerk how to pulse or strike most of our common 
psalm tunes usually sung in our churches for a trifle 
(namely twenty, thirty, or forty shillings), and so well 
that he need never bestow more cost to perform that duty 
sufficiently during his life.” Moreover, when the clerk 
has learned to play, the ‘pretty, ingenious children 
and young men” will all want to learn too, and this 
they can do “‘in a week or a fortnight’s time very well.” 
Thus, little by little, ‘‘the parish will swarm or abound 
with organists. For you must know, and I entreat you 
to believe me, that seriously it is one of the most easy 
pieces of performance in all instrumental music to 
pulse one of our psalm tunes truly and well, after a 
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very little showing or slaving upon the organ.” Dear 
old Thomas Mace! What a splendid teaching connec- 
tion you would have could you re-visit this sublunary 
sphere, thus to turn out organists wholesale in a week 
or a fortnight’s time ! 

Mace, as I have said, was a very good player on the 
lute. After reading his ‘‘ Musick’s Monument” I want 
to see his ‘Noble Lute Made Easie.” In this work he 
is said to be very particular in his instructions as to 
the care and bestowal of the instrument. To keep the 
lute in the best order for playing, he recommends 
putting it ‘ into a bed that is constantly used, between 
the rug and blanket;” but he is careful to add that 
“no person be so inconsiderate as to tumble down 
upon the bed while the lute is there.” Thus, you see, 
he had the saving quality of humour, this quaint 
chronicler of the seventeenth century. That is dis- 
tinctly a recommendation in his favour, for most of 
these old authors are as dull as Matthew Henry him- 
self. 

Now let us turn for a little to another of my new 
possessions. Bedford’s ‘‘Great Abuse of Musick” 
(1711) is a book of which we have all heard, but how 
many of us could tell the precise nature of the “abuse ” ? 
Alas! that it should have to be said, the ‘ abuse” has 
to be laid at the door of that chronic delinquent, the 
church organist. In Bedford’s day never by any chance 
did he play the tunes as they were written. He played 
with ‘such a rattle and hurry, instead of method” 
that he quite disgusted the musicians; while the 
ignorant were confounded by his “many whimseys 
instead of graces.” He was so utterly regardless of 
time that the congregation took their éezfo from the 
parish clerk or from one another, “which they could 
better have done if there was no organ at all.” Tunes 
were often played over with “ that variety and division 
that none in a common congregation can tell what is 
meant. One takes it to be one tune, another takes it 
to be another.” Thus there are ‘‘as many tunes sung 
at once as the people know, and the organ, which was 
designed to be a help, is only an instrument to put all 
into confusion, and at last to spoil the singing.” Talk 
of the confusion of tongues! Itis nothing to what this 
musical Babel must have been, 

Bedford is able, curiously enough, to commend the 
psalmody in the country churches. The members of 
these churches, he says, have learnt to sing psalms 
“in consort, though from a mean artist ;” and many 
congregations have through this psalm-singing wonder- 
fully increased in numbers. He anticipates Dr. Holmes 
in expressing his admiration for a simple musical 
service when the hearts of the worshippers are rightly 
attuned. Though good music is expected at a concert, 
yet ‘in country places it is very grateful to hear the 
meanest voices setting forth the glory of God in such 
psalms and hymns as are truly though not finely 
performed, and the harmony of many voices drowns 
that harshness which is very perceivable in one.” 
Unfortunately there were other means of drowning 
voices not so acceptable to the Rev. Arthur Bedford. 
The following passage is as worthy of attention to- 
day as it was when first written : 

It would be very convenient in parochial churches that 











the organist did not play so loud while the congregation is 
singing. The full organ is generally too loud for a congre- 
gation, and drowns the voices that they are not heard. It 
is the opinion of all judges of music that the softest is the 
best, and I am sure it will be the greatest help to the sing- 
ing. Art was only intended to help nature, and not to 
overbear it. And instruments were designed to direct our 
voices, not to drown them, 


Bedford has a great deal to say about the peculiar 
virtues of metrical psalm-singing. Many illiterate 
people, he deciares, have learned to read that they 
might join in the psalms, and some who had lost the 
power of reading had recovered it by using their voices 
in the great congregation, One parson had actually 
reformed his parish by teaching the young people to 
sing psalms, and forming them into a religious society. 
It is interesting to recall this frequent use of the 
metrical psalms, long since ousted from the so-called 
National Church. In the time of the Great Rebellion, 
the singing of psalms, though perhaps not so common 
as in the days of Jerome, when “ you could not go into 
the fields but you might hear the ploughman at his 
hallelujahs, the mower at his hymns, and the vine- 
dresser singing David’s psalms,” was in great favour 
with the Puritans. Cromwell's troopers, like the 
Scottish Covenanters pictured in ‘‘ Old Mortality,” sang 
them and charged to victory. Even the lady of the 
house, when she went to receive her Puritan guests, 
was greeted with— 

O what a happy thing it is, 
And joyful, for to see 

Brethren to dwell together in 
Friendship and unity. 


So late even as 1776 Sir John Hawkins tells us that 
‘‘the time is hardly beyond the reach of some persons 
living when psalmody was considered a delightful 
exercise. A passenger on a Sunday evening from St. 
Paul’s to Aldgate would have heard the families in 
most houses in this way occupied in singing psalms.” 
Our taste in verse has improved since these days, and) 
the metrical psalms give signs of improving too—out 
of active existence ! 

I am sorry to say it, but the character of the 
organists of his time is a matter of grave complaint on 
the part of the Rev. Arthur Bedford. The organists of 
cathedral and parochial churches, he unblushingly 
asserts, do the Church irreparable mischief. “They 
who guide the congregation in singing praises to God, 
do afterwards compose tunes for the synagogues of 
Satan [happy alliteration! ], revel at a tavern or ale- 
house in serving the devil, and teach such songs as are 
incentives to profaneness, atheism, and debauchery.” 
The singing men, too, go to church mainly to make: 
assignations, “first singing hallelujahs to God, and 
then spending the evening at the playhouse in the- 
worship of the devil.” They “sing hosannah to Christ: 
for the sake of the loaves.” Nor is this all. The same 
organ which plays psalms on Sundays ‘‘shall for a 
private diversion play such tunes which were com-- 
posed for the support of the play-house, and perhaps 
the lewd and profane songs to which such musick is. 
set may at the same time be swag in the church.” The 
young ladies learn to play their jigs upon the harpsi-- 
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chord; when they have a notion thereof, they must go 
to church “to hear them performed upon a better 
instrument, where the concords may be more fully 
heard, and the sound will hold as long as the artist 
pleases without the repeating of the stroke.” This is 
dreadful enough in all conscience. But worse remains 
to be told. The organist even plays jigs for Sunday 
voluntaries! To be sure he does not play whole jigs— 
‘it might be discovered, and therefore there must be 
the scraps of several jumbled together.” Everything 
which is serious “is called she old cow path, and is 
represented as dull and heavy.” 

Bedford goes on through several pages in this style ; 
but I forbear to quote more. I know there are wags 
among our present-day organists, and I should not like 
to set before them in further detail the delinquencies 
of their predecessors in case the temptation to try 
some of the old tricks should prove too strong. 


Mur Contemporaries, 


WE were talking of a certain musical journal the other 
day (wild horses would not draw the name from me), 
when a well-known young composer said to me: “I 
always take it in, but I never read it.” I suspect there 
are a good many “ readers” of that kind; at any rate, 
I mean to build upon the assumption. I will not only 
take in all the musical journals, but I will read them— 
even if sometimes I myself be “taken in.” And just 
as Mr. W. T. Stead samples for the great busy public 
the contents of the general magazines, so will I sample, 
month by month, the contents of the journals which 
appeal specially to the musician. You may, of course, 
following the evil example of my friend the young 
composer, refuse to take even my Liebig extract, But 
that is no business of mine. The physician is not to 
be blamed for the patient’s death if the patient has 
thrown his physic to the dogs ; and I will not be blamed 
for your ignorance of contemporary thought should 
you, like the Pharisee, pass me by on the other side. 
Well, then, let us to business at once. 


+ 
* 


The Orchestral Association Gazette is not usually of 
much interest to the Church musician, but just now 
there is acorrespondence going on in its columns under 
the startling heading of “the organ as a musical 
nuisance.” The nuisance would seem to be this (for the 
views of correspondents are delightfully varied), that 
the organ swamps the voices of singers, and that 
organists frequently “murder ” orchestral compositions 
upon it. In both cases, of course, the fault lies not 
with the organ, but with the organist. You might as 
well say that the violin, Aer se, is a nuisance because 
some gut-scraper outside your door has tapped your 
nerves with his bow. Our contemporary’s correspon- 
dents are, we may take it for granted, orchestral 
musicians. It is, perhaps, natural that they should 
wish to hear an orchestral work performed always as 
the composer intended. But there are plenty of 
orchestral compositions which, in a good arrange- 
ment, sound well on the organ although the original 





orchestral effects are absent; and it is ridiculous to 
assert that such compositions are murdered simply 
because these effects are not obtained. As for the 
drowning of voices, I am afraid the verdict against the 
organist must too often be Guilty. But then, does the 
orchestra never swamp the singer ?— Mr. Edgar Shelton, 
in an article dealing with music in Denmark, reminds 
us of the existence of the veteran Hartmann—the 
father-in-law of Gade—who, at the age of 92, is still ay 
organist in Copenhagen. The musical committee, it 
may be presumed, is unknown at Copenhagen “‘on the 
Sound.” Over here our organists (all but the Cathedral 
men at any rate) “go hence and are known no more’ 
long before they have reached Hartmann’s age. 
+ % 
. 

The Lute, a little journal which was at one time 
edited by Mr. Joseph Bennett, has a long article on the 
late William Smallwood of Kendal, who, in the 
character of composer, was one of our contemporary’s 
most useful supporters. Mr, Smallwood, as we read, 
was ‘ widely known as a composer of hymn-tunesand 
psalmody, and was being constantly requested to grant 
permission to include some of his tunes when new 
collections were being compiled. Among the greatest 
favourities were ‘Antwerp’ and ‘Hampstead’ 
Only two months ago a large order from Melbourne 
was received in London for one of his anthems.” Mr, 
Smallwood was for some time a pupil of Mr. 
Henry Phillips, the great English baritone, and later 
on studied under Dr. Camidge, at York Minster. He 
had been for fifty years organist at St. George’s Church, 
Kendal, where he gave a great impetus to the congrega- 
tional singing. ‘ It all comes to an end, as a tale that 
is told,” were his last words to his choir as they bade 
him good-bye at the entrance to the church, About 
twenty years ago Smallwood wrote a barcarolle called 
“Fairy Barque.” He sold it for the modest sum of 
five guineas. Not long after, the copyright changed 
hands for £1,012, and about eighteen months ago it 
was again sold for £1,180. Do the music publishers, 
then, as Byron declared of the book-publishers, drink 
their champagne out of poor composers’ skulls ? 

* 

The most interesting thing in the Musical Record is 
Mr, Shedlock’s translation of a German obituary notice 
of A. W. Thayer, the biographer of Beethoven, The 
circumstance that Thayer published his life of the 
master in German has led many to suppose that he 
was a son of the Fatherland. As a matter of fact, he 
was a native of Boston, Massachusetts, proud to trace 
his descent from the first settlers in North America, 
1629. He conceived the idea of writing the biography 
of Beethoven as early as 1845, and in 1849 he came 
to Europe to collect material at first hand. He was 
back again in 1854, but illness and want of means 
compelled him to return to Boston in 1856. At this 
juncture, Lowell Mason came to his aid, gave him 
employment in his library, and made it possible for 
him to once again undertake a journey to Europe, He 
spent the years from 1859 to 1861 in visiting the still- 
living acquaintances of Beethoven in Germany and 
England. In 18€2 he went to Vienna to fill a post in 
the American Embassy ; and in 1865 he was appointed 
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American Consul at Trieste. The first volume of his 
biography of Beethoven was published in 1866, the 
second in 1872, and the third in 1879. The work was 
to have been brought to a close with a fourth volume, 
treating of the years 1816-1827; but death has now, 
alas! prevented the completion of the monumental 
task. Let us hope that a translation into English of 


| and his simple mode of living. 


the volumes already published will soon be forthcom- | 
ing. Thayer wrote, of course, originally, in English, | 


put he had his MS. translated into German by 
Deiters, the biographer of Brahms. He adopted this 
plan with the view of securing corrections and additions 
from German sources for the prospective English 
edition. It is sad that he should not have lived to see 
his magnificent work printed in his own language. 

* 


The main interest of the Musical Herald is generally 
centred in its biographical sketch. This month the 
subject of notice is Mr, Josiah Booth, who is described 
as “now the most prominent organist and composer 
associated with Nonconformist worship music.” Mr. 
Booth largely owes his reputation to the work he did 


in the early eighties as a member of the committee of | 


the ‘Congregational Church Hymnal.” Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins was musical editor of the hymn section, but 
Dr. Barrett sought Mr. Booth’s aid in the compilation 
of the book. He was the editor of the chant and 
anthem sections. There are twenty-eight of his tunes 
in the hymn section, of which “Holy War” and 
“Commonwealth” are the best known. 
anthems, “Grant, we beseech Thee,” which appears 
in the anthem section, was bought by Messrs. Novello 
as soon as it appeared. Mr. Booth’s first appointment 
as an organist was at the Wesleyan Chapel, Banbury, 
when he was only fourteen. He came to London when 


One of his | 


he was twenty-three, joined Henry Leslie’s choir, | 


entered the R.A.M., and presently was appointed 
organist of Crouch End Congregational Church, where 
he has now been working for twenty years. 
Sunday evening he gives an organ recital after service, 


Every | 


when he has full scope for his remarkable talent for | 


improvisation. Sometimes he will play impromptu a 


complete sonata in three or four movements. 


He has | 


a choir of fifty regular members, and about sixty | 


“under-studies.” He does not care for professional 


singers, and boys he will not have on any account: | 


“they are too much trouble to train.” Mr. Booth has 
a very fine three-manual Willis organ of forty-four 
stops, which was put in at a cost of from £1,800 to 
£2,000, 

+ # 

The Musical Times begins to show the new editorial 
hand. For one thing, much more attention is being 
paid to church music and musicians, as indeed one 
would expect from Mr. F. G, Edwards; for another 


thing, there is not quite so much of Mr. Joseph Bennett, | 


which is a merciful deliverance. This month the 
feature of the issue is an exceedingly interesting article 
on Dr. E. J. Hopkins, written, I feel sure, by the editor 
himself. In the matter of years, Dr. Hopkins will 
soon make up upon the Hartmann record. He is now 
an octogenarian, and yet here we read of him sitting 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


up in bed at five o’clock in the morning to work on 
his forthcoming “ Handbook for the Organ.” The 
doctor attributes his wonderful health largely to his 
life-long habit of taking plenty of walking exercise, 
Alas! in these days 
our musicians have no time for walking exercise out- 
side their teaching rooms; and as for simple living, 
that is hardly possible unless you take Walt Whitman's 
advice and ‘“‘eat and sleep with the earth.” There is 
an interesting paragraph or two here on the fine old 
tune “ Bedford,” which was bruised and mangled some 
eighty-five years ago by Mr, William Gardner, Leicester. 
Gardner was a stocking-manufacturer, and Mr, Edwards 
(it west be Mr. Edwards) cannot resist the temptation 
of saying that he “has not a leg to stand upon in 
defence of his lame proceedings.’ What did Dr. 
Holmes say about the practice of punning ? H. 





Short Themes. 


SIEVEKING’S MODE OF PRACTICE. 


“THE government under which I have my muscles 
enables me largely to conserve my strength. For 
instance, in chord-playing, even when I strike chords 
in rapid succession, I find time between each to relax 
the muscles, and thereby relieve the strain. 

‘‘T have,” he continued, “while using the same 
finger pressure, four different degrees of tone. There 
is the lightest, from only one finger; then finger 
combined with hand, then arm, then shoulder. In 
playing a chord [ can also manage to bring a full 
tension on one finger, while the others are compara- 
tively relaxed, should I wish to make one tone sing 
longer or louder than the rest. Each finger with me 
is wholly independent. 

“People start sometimes when they hear that I 
never strike a note without pedal. I believe in con- 
stant contact between the keys and pedals, through the 
fingers, and even in the case of a sixteenth-chord I 
will use pedal, relinquishing it in the same way as 
relax the muscles, with what you are pleased to call a 
‘touch-and-go rapidity,’ 

“I use pedal on the tone, but relax instantly, no 
matter how brief the note, before the next is struck, 
so matters are never blurred.” 

* 
MUSIC AS A PREVENTATIVE, 


In a recent number of the Boston Congregationalist 
a correspondent tells about an eight-year old child 
who had cut her hand so badly as to require a physi- 
cian’s services. The physician found it necessary to 
stitch the cut, and while he was preparing the needle 
the little one sat swinging her foot nervously. Her 
mother admonished her for it. 

‘That will do no harm,” said the physician kindly, 
‘(as long as you hold your hand still. You may cry as 
much as you like.” 

“ | would rather sing,” replied the child. 

“All right, that would be better. What can you 


sing?” 
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“I can sing ‘Give, give, said the little stream.’ Do 
you know that?” 

“T am not sure,” replied the physician. ‘“ How does 
it begin?” 

Then the child proceeded to sing the song. 

“That's beautiful. 1 want to hear the whole of it.” 

And while the skilled fingers were sewing up the 
wound, the sweet, childish voice sounded through the 
room, and the only tears shed on the occasion came 
from the eyes of the mother. 

It is a fact that some expression of one’s feelings 
tends to lessen pain. Since weeping and groaning are 
distressing to one’s friends, how would it be for all of 
us to try singing instead ? 

» 


AN UNUSUAL PRAYER. 

[Philip Hale, in an article on Musical Curiosities, gives 
the following prayer which might be with propriety 
offered by many to-day. It voices the spirit of true 
worship. | 
“I HAVE read many defences of congregational 
singing, but I have never seen this quaint petition of 
old Thomas Fuller quoted by an apologist: ‘Lord, 
my voice by nature is harsh and untunable, and it is 
vain to lavish my art to better it. Can my singing of 
psalms be pleasing to Thy ears which is unpleasing to 
my own? Yet, though I cannot chant with the night- 
ingale or chirp with the blackbird, 1 had rather chatter 
with the swallow—yea, rather croak with the raven, 
than be altogether silent. Hadst Thou given me a 
better voice I would have praised Thee with a better 
voice. Now what my music wants in sweetness let it 
have in sense, singing praises with understanding. 
Yea, Lord, create in me a new heart (therein to make 
melody), and I will be contented with my old voice 
until in Thy due time being admitted into the choir of 
heaven, I have another more harmonious, bestowed 


upon me,” 
oo 


MUSICAL IGNORANCE. 


A CERTAIN gentleman well endowed with this world’s 
goods, who takes much interest in the affairs of a 
prominent suburban church, recently offered to con- 
tribute liberally to the choir fund on the condition that 
he should be consulted with respect to the engagement 
of singers, the choice of music, etc. The vicar, know- 
ing him to be an earnest Churchman, and understanding 
that he was an accomplished amateur, assented to his 
proposal. Shortly afterwards the organist wanted a 
tenor for the choir. Before engaging him he invited 
the gentleman to hear him sing. The trial was at the 
organist’s house. ‘‘ What would you like him to sing ?” 
asked the organist deferentially. “Oh!” said the 
gentleman, ‘‘something good, from the oratorios, you 
know, Let me see (turning to the applicant), you're a 
tenor, well, give us ‘O Rest inthe Lord’; I like some- 
thing with plenty of go init.” The organist and the 
tenor winked at each other, but when the solo was 
finished the gentleman expressed his complete 
approval of the candidate, who was there and then 
engaged. It is said that the gentleman is not allowed 


to have quite his own way with the music at the 
church, although he is under that impression. 














Choristers and theit Tork. 


ALL of us, in whatever department of life we may be 
engaged, require now and again to be reminded of oy; 
duties and responsibilities. We propose, therefore, to 
call the attention of choir singers to a few points that 
are frequently either overlooked or forgotten, but which 
need to be carefully observed if a singer is to be really 
efficient and useful. 

1. Regular Attendance.—A choirmaster endeavours 
to keep his choir well-balanced,; but if some members 
are very irregular in their attendance, the balance is 
frequently lost, and the singing suffers in consequence, 
Further, vacant seats in the choir have a very bad 
appearance, and give the impression of indifference on 
the part of the singers. If the singing is to be really 
of a refined and devotion: character, it is absolutely 
necessary that every singer should attend services and 
practices regularly. Many points of detail have to be 
worked up, and these little niceties are marred on the 
Sunday by even one or two singers who were absent 
when they were rehearsed. As a rule, it is the singers 
who consider themselves almost perfection that absent 
themselves from practice ; and usually these very self- 
satisfied vocalists are the very ones who need the 
most practice. It should be a distinct understanding 
that anyone joining a choir should be regular in their 
attendance. Lawn-tennis or boating in summer, and 
parties in winter, ought not to interfere with that tacit 
understanding, However good a singer may be, it is 
unwise to accept his or her service unless they can 
promise regular attendance at practice, for not only are 
they apt to make mistakes on the Sunday, but their 
absence is a bad example to the other singers. 

2. Punctual Attendance.—Unpunctuality is indicative 
of carelessness, and it is useless to expect good sing- 
ing from a careless singer. Choirmasters should be 
particular to begin the practice at the appointed hour, 
and not fifteen minutes after. The singers should 
be in their places a few moments beforehand ; then a 
good start can be made. Punctuality at the Sunday 
services is most essential. Singers, as leaders of the 
Service of Praise, should feel it incumbent upon them 
to be in their places at the time for commencement ot 
service, just as the minister is expected to be in the 
pulpit. Ifthe choir assembled in their vestry and pro- 
ceeded into church together, probably few would be 
late. Those arriving late should not go into the choir 
pew, but should take their seats in some other part of 
the church. 

3. Reverent Behaviour—Singers usually sit in a 
prominent position, and consequently they ought to 
be even more particular then the members of the 
congregation in behaving properly. As officials of the 
church—for really they are such—it is still more incum- 
bent upon them to be reverent in their demeanour. 
Talking, laughing, passing notes, making signs and 
grimaces, lounging lazily, are some of the faults not 
infrequently observed in choristers, Singers should 
set the example of reverence; but occasionally they 
are the worst behaved persons in the church. 

4. Dress.—This is a dangerous topic to be touched 
upon; but it is necessary to refer to it. It is often 
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said 
With singers it is different—they should be heard and 


not seen, if by their attire they take the attention of | 
Ladies should avoid putting on very | 


the congregation. 
showy bonnets, or wearing very gaudy colours. Neat- 


ness and quietness should be the characteristic feature | 
| know what is suitable for congregational singing. 


of their dressing. Singers should not attempt to lead 
the fashion of the congregation when in the choir pew, 
whatever they may do outside the church. Anything that 
unduly attracts the attention of the people is a hindrance 


tothe worship. Herein is the advantage of surplices | 


—that there is nothing to catch the eye or disturb the 
mind. But without surplices it is quite possible for 
singers to dress suitably. We are not condemning 
pretty dresses and bonnets, or bright colours and 
feathers. They are beautiful in their way, and if worn 


at the right time and in the right place no objection can — 


be raised tothem, But they are unbecoming in the 
choir pew of a church, if visible to the congregation. 

5. Loyalty to the Choirmaster—The work of an 
energetic choirmaster is arduous. The singers ought 
not to add to his labour and anxiety by lack of loyalty. 
Singers sometimes complain that they are not treated 
properly—they feel they ought to have the seat 
occupied by someone else, or they consider their 
abilities were overlooked when a certain solo was 
given to someone else. These petty jealousies—so 
frequently found, alas, in many choirs—are the cause 
of much trouble. These “touchy” people are a 
nuisance, and should be governed with a strong hand. 
There cannot be two masters in the choir, and the one 


| 


occupying that office would not be there unless he was | 
| the congregation, saying, “Let us sing with a little 


considered competent to fulfil the duties. The singers, 


then, should strengthen his hand, act loyally to him, 


readily fall in with his ideas, and earnestly endeavour 
to carry out his instructions, But constant objection 
to his plans and methods worry and fret any man. 
Singers do not think of this, possibly, or they would be 


more considerate, and willingly submit to the decision | 
of the person whose duty it is to manage musical | 


matters, and upon whose shoulders the responsibility 
rests. 

Attention to these few points would improve many 
choirs, and would help much to the devotion and 
reverence of the service of the Sanctuary. 





QPusic and the astorate. 


WE learn from Luther that, in the midst of his many , 
arduous duties and difficulties, he found time to perfect | 


himself to some degree as a musician. Why could 
not the clergy of to-day do the same? During the 
past quarter of a century the power of song has made 
itself felt in the house of God as never before. Every 
minister realises the fact that good music is a help 
to his work, while its opposite is an injury. 


desire to reap from it those benefits which it is 


designed to bestow, and for this reason they ought to 
make themselves acquainted with the art. 


what is good and bad singing, good and bad organ 
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positive ideas about the mission of music in the house 
of God, as well as a good knowledge of the history 
of church music. A minister with such information 
would command respect, and the choir would willingly 
listen to his suggestions or requests. He should also 


Every minister ought to preach at least one sermon a 


| year on the importance and character of sacred song, 
but such a discourse should be more than mere quota- 


tions from the Bible. It should be a living sermon to 
help the choir and congregation. Praise meetings will 
do much good, but in these gatherings the leader 
should aim first at perfection in the singing of familiar 
tunes before he attempts to introduce new ones, 


| People love to sing; especially is this true of the 


average church member. How much good, then, 
might be done if this love of Song was properly 
directed and cultivated. The reading of the hymn, 
which is designed to impress ‘thé corigregation with its 
religious beauty, is oftem so’ badly done that it had 
better be dispensed with: ° Ministers should endeavour, 
in every possible way, to induce their people to sing 
with the spirit; but here mistakes are often made. 
Singing fast is; with rfany, an equivalent to singing 
with spirit. This bften leads to unfortunate results. 
We listened once’to a congregation singing a hymn 
with a good: dégree of feeling. They had caught the 
spirit of the hymn and also that of the music, and we 
were deepl\Ampressed with the singing. The minister, 
however, a wiry, nervous little man, who on that 
occasion occupied the pulpit for the first time, stopped 


more spirit; I love to hear the people sing with 
spirit.” Thereupon everybody sang fast; they rushed 
through the hymn; and the general effect was sadly 
marred, A good organist gives tone to congregational 


| singing. He must himself feel the hymn and the tune; 


All | 


ministers are interested in a proper use of the art, all | 
the midst of their pieces and are unable to keep up a 


| consecutive line of thought for even ten minutes at a time 
We would | 


not expect them to be skilled players or, singers, but | 
they ought to know enough about music. to decide | 


he must be endowed with the true spirit of the music ; 
and if he possesses it he is sure in the end to impart it 
to the people. There are hymns that ought to be sung 
rapidly, but the effect of others is destroyed if not 


| sung slowly. 








The Successful Ausician, 


THERE are three things absolutely essential to success 
in music: they are health, common sense, and in- 
dustry. 

It is just as much the musician’s duty to take daily 
exercise out in the pure, fresh air and sunshine, and 
to give himself proper nourishment and sleep as it is 


| to shut himself in his gloomy studio and practise his 


six or ten hours. 

No mind can retain its equilibrium or power of con- 
centration unless the body be in perfect health and 
tone. Those nervous students who break down in 


are often’ physically, and not mentally, out of tune, 
and should be consulting physicians instead of pro- 
fessors of music. 

The student, to be really successful in his work, 
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must derive genuine eenin paen his practice. 
Spurgeon says, “ The joyful soul is the laborious soul.” 


No artistic work is ever produced unless pleasure, as 
well as pain, accompanies its conception, development, 
and entrance upon life, 

The successful musician must be a man of inspira- 
tion; he must walk daily and hourly with pure mind 
and uplifted emotions. 

Although there are many opinions to the contrary, 
it seems to me that no one is a musician in the true 
sense of the word, if he has separated himself from 
the life of God by selfishness, drunkenness, or im- 
morality. A writer says: ‘The pursuit of art in the 
highest sense relates one to religion, because it not 
only exercises his heart and feeling, but calls out his 
highest spiritual intuition as such. Artists in whom 
the religious sense is wanting, are concerned with low 
forms of art, not rising above the enjoyment of formal 
beauty.” 

And Ruskin gives, as examples of what religion can 
do for the artist, the names of Dante, Michael Angelo, 
Bach, Handel, and Beethoven, all of whom were 
artists in the highest and noblest sense of the word. 

The successtul musician is a conqueror. He has 
conquered his body; instead of being a slave to its 
various appetites and passions, he has made them his 
slaves, and commands them at his will, He has con- 
quered his mind; the very imagination of his thoughts 
has been made to do his bidding. 

He has driven from the sacred chambers of his soul 
all that was low and degrading, and has hung its walls 
with pictures of purity, loveliness, and peace. 

The successful musician is sympathetic, and to be 
sympathetic, one must have passed through and con- 
quered, not imaginary, but real suffering. 

Half of the troubles in the world are imaginary. 
That which can be dissected and talked about in 
public is not real sorrow at all. Real suffering ‘‘ treads 
the winepress alone,” and admits no one into the 
sacredness of its grief, save humanity’s ideal Sympa- 
thiser, who has all of our sorrows, and '‘was made 
perfect through suffering.”—7he M/usiczan. 








Monconformist Church Mrgans. 


RADNOR PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
FOLKESTONE. 
Built by Messrs. Peter Conacher and Co. 


Great Organ. CC to A. 
Feet. Pipes. 
Open Diapason .. bs és 2% 8 58 
Stopped staal 8 58 
Gamba ad : 8 58 
Principal 4 58 
Harmonic Flute 4 58 
Fifteenth 2 58 
Trumpet i .s 8 58 
Swell Organ, 
Lieblich Bourdon ‘ “ve 16 58 
Viol d’Amour eS 
Rohr Flote 8 58 
Salicional .. 8 58 
Voix Celeste 8 44 
Gemshorn .. 4 58 


Mixture (3 ranks) J 4 bi és 174 
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| Feet. Pipes, 
| Oboe , -: sy fe He 8 = 56 
Horn - be oT - 8 58 
Vox Humana 8 58 
Clarion i ey 4 58 
Choir Organ. 
Violin Diapason . - 8 58 
Lieblich Gedact . © 
Dulciana 8 58 
Flauto Traverso 4 58 
Harmonic Piccolo 2 58 
Clarionet 8 58 
Pedal Organ. 
Open Diapason .. os Ay ae 16 30 
Bourdon .. ee ihe 43 Se 16 30 
Octave Diapason as oe oft 8 30 
Flute Bass ar ‘i ve a 8 30 


Couplers. 
Great to Pedals. 
Swell to Choir. Swell to Pedals. 
Swell Super. Choir to Pedals. 
Three Composition Pedals to Great and Three to 
Swell. 


Swell to Great. 





WESLEYAN CHAPEL, RAWSTENSTALL, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 


Enlarged and rebuilt by Mr. Ginns. Tubular Pneu- 
matic action is applied to Pedal and Choir Organs. 


Great Organ. 


1. Double Open Diapason ... ve 16 feet. 
2. Open Diapason ... ae “ Si 
3. Clarabel Flute res ae or, 
4. Gamba oe 
5. Principal ia bia ss 
6. Harmonic Flute . is me 4 » 
7. Twelfth . 24% 
8. Fifteenth cap eee 
g. Sesquialtra as (3 — 
Ic. Trumpet — ‘ee re ” 
Swell Organ 
11, Tenoroon és bes 16 feet. 
12. Violin Diapason .. ess ate Sisk, 
13. Stopped Diapason ta vr Dts 
14. Salicional : on aah Sn 
15. Vox Angelica... pet me 8 
16, Gemshorn a os 4 
17. Flageolet ra ZS 9 
18. Mixture (3 ranks) 
19. Oboe age wai - or 
20, Cornopean oa int “a 8 
21, Clarion ae 
Choir me ‘gan. 
22. Dulciana 8 feet 
23. Lieblich Gedact . vi S.. es 
24. Flute... si fie ve 4 » 
25. Piccolo are ove 2 » 
26. Clarionet and Bassoon -. 
27. Orchestral Oboe... aia 
Pedal Coin "gan, 
28. Open Diapason ... bas 16 feet. 
2g. Violone Sea ee eet 16 ,, 
30. Bourdon sie ie ae 6» 
31, Quint: .... jus cm ‘ 103 ,, 
32. Violoncello os sve sas a 
33. Flute oa - es Sw 


Couplers, 
38. Swell to Great. 


34. Swell to Pedal, 
39. Choir to Pedal. 


35. Swell Sub-Octave. 
36. Swell Super-Octave. 40. Choir Sub-Octave. 
37. Great to Pedal, 41. Swell to Choir. 

42. Tremblant to Swell. 
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Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
the month.) 


METROPOLITAN. 


FULHAM.—The Re-opening Services were held on 
September 19th after renovation. Special services 
were conducted by Rev. Dr, Davies, and after the 
evening service the choir performed the Creation 
(Part 1). Solo parts were ably sustained by Miss Kate 
Cherry, Mr. Cyril D'Arcy, and Mr. W. Seemer Betts. 
The Choirmaster conducted, and the organ was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Hammet. A ‘large attentive con- 
gregation stayed until the completion of the service. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—On Sunday, Sept. 19th, the 
Harvest Festival services in connection with the 
Christ Church (M.N.C.) were held. The usual harvest 
hymns were sung, and special anthems were rendered 
by the choir, Morning :—‘‘O Lord how manifold are 
Thy works ” (Barnby). Evening :—“ Ye shall dwell in 
the land” (Stainer). In the afternoon an Organ 
Recital was given by Dr. Brown, of St. James’s Church, 
interspersed with solos by Miss Halliday and Mr, W. 
H. Smith (choirmaster), 


BEACONSFIELD.—A new organ has been erected in 
the Congregational Church. 


FOLKESTONE.—The fine new Congregational Church 
erected at Radnor Park was opened on September Ist 
for public worship by Dr. Parker. The Mayor and 
Corporation attended in state. The choir of the church 
was assisted by the choir from Tontine Street and 
other friends, the stalls in the chancel being crowded. 
Special anthems were sung with spirit and precision. 
The organ (the specification of which was prepared by 
Mr. E. Minshall, who also presided at the organ on the 
occasion), is placed ina large chamber. The tone is 
excellent, the mechanism perfect, and the instrument 
generally is much admired. On the following Sunday 
(September 5th) there were excellent congregations in 
spite of very wet weather. 
Palmer and Rev. A. Mearns preached. The newly- 
formed choir sang well, and Miss Heron gave a pleas- 
ing rendering of ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light.” Mr. Minshall 
gave a recital after the evening service. 


GATESHEAD.—A new organ has been opened in the 
Durham Road Primitive Methodist Chapel. 


HoyYLAKE.—A new organ costing about 4/600 has 
been opened in the Congregational Church by Mr. H. 
A, Branscombe. 


MANCHESTER.—The annual Harvest Festival was 
held on Sunday, the 12th Sept., in Besses Congrega- 
tional Church, the preacher morning and evening being 
the Rev. A. Bond (pastor). The interior of the edifice 
was tastefully and effectively decorated with fruit, 
flowers, plants, and other produce. Appropriate hymns 
were heartily sung, and the choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Leaver, the organist and choirmaster, gave the 
following selection of music :—Morning—Introit, 
“Lord of all power and might,” (E. Minshall); Lord’s 
Prayer (W. H. Monk); anthem, “ The Lord is loving” 
(Dr. Garrett); offertory sentence, ‘God is not un- 
tighteous” (E. Rogers); threefold amen (unaccom- 
panied) (Dr. Naylor). Evening—lIntroit, “It is ever 
meet ” (arranged by Samuel Smith) ; Lord’s Prayer (A. 
W. Fletcher); anthem, ‘‘The eyes of all” (Robert 
Jackson) ; Te Deum, service setting in G (Hopkins) ; 
vesper (unaccompanied), ‘‘ Humbly on our knees” (W. 
H, Maxfie}d). 





| Guillaume Tell” (Liszt). 


The pastor, the Rev. A. J. | 








OssEtt.—‘' Choir Sermons” were delivered in the 
Wesleyan Church on September 5th. At the morning 
service “Lord God of Abraham” was sung by Mr. }. 
Walker, and in the evening ‘Be Thou Faithful unto 
Death” was given by Mr, S. Hallas, At a special 
service in the afternoon an excellent programme was 
provided, solos being given by Miss L. Wilby, Miss 
Gawthorpe, Miss Battye, Miss F. A. Clay, Miss S. E. 
Taylor. During the day the following choruses were well 
rendered, “ Judge Me O God,” “ Happy and Blest are 
They,” ‘‘Fixed in His Everlasting Seat,” “Be not 
Afraid,” “As the Heart Pants,” and Hallelujah 
(Beethoven). Mr. J. F. Taylor, the organist, is to be 
congratulated upon his arrangements. 


PEMBROKE Dock.—A new organ is being built by 
Messrs. P. Connacher and Co. for Albion Square 
Congregational Church, which is undergoing extensive 
alterations. 


PENARTH.—An organ costing about £500 has been 
opened in Christ Church. 


COLONIAL. 


WanGanul (NEW ZEALAND).—On Tuesday, July 
2oth, Mr. Walter Impett, organist of St. Paul’s Presby- 
terian Church, gave another of his delightful concerts 
in the Oddfellows Hall, before a large audience. The 
Rev. Wyndham Earee sang “ The Garden of Sleep” 
(Isidore de Lara), and “ Jack’s the Boy”; Miss Nellie 
Anderson sang “ Here Below” (Wyndham Earee), and 
“ A Woodland Serenade” (Mascheroni); Miss Jeane 
Ramsay, of Wellington, sang ‘Sing, Sweet Bird” 
(Ganz), and “ Dear Heart” (Mattei) ; Miss Agnes Delves 
sang ‘‘ The Valley by the Sea” (Adams), and ‘Out on 
the Rocks” (Sainton-Dolby); Mr. Impett contributed 
the following piano solos in his usual delightful and 
cultivated way: ‘Chaconne in G” (Handel), ‘ Grand 
Galop de Concert ” (Ketterer), and ‘‘La Chapelle de 
He also joined Miss May 
Bassett in the rendering of one of Moszkowski's brilliant 
valses. 


Correspondence. 


SOLOISTS AND CHORUS SINGERS. 


To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musicat JouRNAL. 


S1r,—As you and the readers of the NONCONFORMIST 
MUSICAL JOURNAL well know, difficulties in the form 
of little rivalries, to put it mildly, are of frequent 
occurrence in our choirs. This is, of course, generally 
as to the solo singing, for which some only are suitable, 
but which others often fancy they are equally well 
fitted to undertake. 

I should like to elicit your ideas and those of your 
readers on this matter. My own opinion is that 
generally speaking the best chorus leaders are not very 
good for solo work, while it seldom happens that a 
good soloist is a reliable leader of either part. This is 
due I think to the fact that the qualifications of a chorus 
singer and a soloist are so very different, and the train- 
ing for solo singing does not usually go on the lines 
necessary for good chorus singing ; while on the other 
hand (though sometimes, like poets, soloists are Jorn 
not made), those who have not had special training tor 
solo singing are not efficient in that way—however use- 
ful in others. Not but what some soloists, those 
especially of high musical training and experience, lead 
grandly. I remember when once Mrs. Mary Davies was 
at a certain church to sing solos, she led the 
“ Hallelujah ” Chorus and hymns too magnificently — 
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taking every note true to time—but this is a rare case, 
and generally it is very different I think. ' 
Perhaps some hints on the best way to avoid friction 
in these matters would be useful to many of your 
readers, The very “ easy way out,” viz., never to aska 
member of the choir to sing a solo, but to rely on out- 
side friends, does not cure, but rather increases the 
evil. The choir then feels that it is slighted, outsiders 
being introduced to do what members could do as well, 
as they think. Must we then put up with the crude 
performances of those who cannot sing with the high 
tone and expression so essential in church work, in 
order to satisfy their desire for personal display ? 
Would it not be almost better to give up solos in the 
church altogether ? I sometimes fear we shall be driven 
to that at last.—Yours very truly, VERITAS. 





Staccato Motes. 


Mons YSAYE has arranged a concert of works by 
British composers to be given in Brussels this winter, 

MEssRs. CURWEN AND Sons has been formed into 
a limited liability company. 

SOME correspondence has been going on in the 
Welsh papers as to the wisdom of having English 
adjudicators for the Eisteddfods. Some maintain that 
cool-headed Englishmen do not understand the fire 
and enthusiasm of Welsh singing; while others think 
that the singing should be judged by English standard. 

Mr. W, T. Best's will has been proved. The 
personalty was sworn at £2,578 5s. 11d. 

Miss ANNA WILLIAMS’ farewell concert will take 
place at Albert Hall on the 13th inst. 

EDWARD GREIG will give two recitals in London this 
autumn. 





—. 


M. LamourEvx will give concerts in Queen’s Hall, 
but his own orchestra being disbanded he will conduct 
the Queen’s Hall players. 

THE pupils of the Guildhall School of Music paid 
£31,797 in fees last year; £15,000 being paid for sing. 
ing alone. Mr. Richard Latter received £750 of this, 
Mr. Francesco Berger is the best paid pianoforte 
teacher, he having received £679. Mr. Johannes 
Wolff for violin lessons took £517, and Mr. Geo, 
Palmer £559. The professor of the trombone received 
£1 8s. only. 

Lapy HALLe will visit America next year. 

HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL opened with a ser. 
vice at the Cathedral onthe 12th ult. Dr.C. H. Lloyd's 
“Hymn of Praise” was the novelty on the 14th, 
Though a scholarly work, it is somewhat lacking ‘in 
interest. Dr. Hubert Parry’s ‘“ Magnificat” was a 
decided success. 

A NATIONAL convention of choirmasters, music 
teachers, and students was held in Manchester on the 
16th, 17th, and 18th ult, under the presidency of Mr, 
Spencer Curwen, when interesting papers were read by 
several gentlemen, followed by discussion. 


To Cotresponvdents, 


C. F,—Gaul’s Holy City, or Lauda Sion, Mendelssohn, 
W. W.—We cannot give an opinion with such 
meagre information. Send us the full specification. 
ENQUIRER.—Apply to Broadwood or Brinsmead. 
THE following are thanked for their communica- 
tions: B. T. (Swansea); C. L. T. (York); W. J. (Rhyl); 





| D, E. W. (Gloucester); B. B, (Warwick) ; R. T. (Peter- 
| borough); H. A. (Burton-on-Trent) ; F. F. J. (Chelms- 
| ford); T. D. (Inverness). 





A NEW DEPARTURE! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION ias now «a special Musical Editor, H. Ernest Nicuot, 


Mus. Bac. Oxon., a gentleman well and favourably known in the musical world, 


nder Mr. Nichol’s superin- 


tendence, the following New Musical Works have just been produced, to which the attention of Teachers and 


others ts confidently invited. 


A DAY OF PRAISE. A Festival Cantata. 


Composed by ARTHUR J. JAMOUNEAU, 
Old Notation and Tonic So!-fa, price 6d. Words only, 4s. per 100. 


ROBERT RAIKES & THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


A NEW SERVICE OF SONG. 


By F. A. CHALLINOR, A.R.C.M. 
Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa, price 6d. Words only 4s. per too. 


THE TEMPERANCE JUBILEE. 


A CHORAL SONG. 


Music by ERNEST NICHOL, Mus. B. (Oxon.). 
Words by COLIN STERNE. 
Price 1d., or 5s. per 100; 38. for 50; 2s. for 25, 


NEW MUSIC LEAFLETS. 


No, 311. Hark! the Call of Battle. No. 312. O Happy Land. 
Price 8d. per 100; 10d, if assorted. 





12 SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY HYMNS, 


Both Notations, In Book Form, and Coloured Wrapper, price 3d. 
Words only rs. 6d. per roo. 


Complete Lists of all Music sent post free. 


| 


| 








SONG LEAFLETS. 


Consisting of Original Pieces suitable for Week-Evening Entertain- 
ments, comprising Part-Songs, Temperance Songs, and Action 
Songs. Printed in Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa. 


Price 2s. 6d. per 100; rs. 6%. for 50; 18. for 25; 38. per 100, assorted 
Nos. x to 14 Now Ready. Send for complete List, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CHORALIST. 


MUSIC ror SCHOOL, CHURCH, anp HOME. 
Edited by H. ERNEST NICHOL, Mus. Bac, (Oxon.). 


Comprising Pieces specially adapted for Sunday School Choirs, 
and for Anniversary and other Festivals. 

Price per number: 18s. per 100; 8d. for 50; 3d. for 12; 1s. 6d. per 
rooassorted. DousLe NumBERS Price 2s. per 100; 18. 4d. for50; 
3d. for 12; 38. per roo, assorted. 

NEW NUMBERS. 

No. 65. Rest and Peace 

», €6. Sweetly Sing the Children. 

» 67&68. Angel-voices ever singing. (Double Number.) 
» 70. The King Supreme. 

+ 7%. We come with Songs of Gladness. 

» 72&73. Sing unto God. (Double Number.) 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION 


LONDON; THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 & 59, LUDGATE HILL, E.C 
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EUSTACE INGRAM. 


Organ Builder, To the Admiralty. 
361. Liverpool Road, LONDON, N. 


pd Medal and Diploma of Honour, Highest possible Distinction, Edinburgh, 1890. 
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in the lady’s hand; 

was one of the Hon. ‘Mrs. 
Pery’s ‘‘ Safe ” Purses, z ta z eat 
which prevents all danger of a \ Juvenile Cycles a Speciality. 
losing money while carrying it. \ 

about. It cannot be snatched V 

from the hand, Of all Fancy g Special Terms to readers of this Journal. 
Goods Warehouses, Prices ts. to a | ais ; 

42s., or post free 3d. extra from the | Write for List. 


“SAFE” PURSE DEPOT, 7, Wood Street, | THE COVENTRY FAVOURITE CYCLE meee 
LONDON, E.C. COVENTRY. 














The Oiganist’s filagazine of Voluntaries. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Editea by E. MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





WOLUME Iik. 
November, 1895, contains— November, 1896, contains - 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. Marche Nuptiale. Ernest W. Barnard. 


Intermezzo, James Lyon. In Memoriam. James Lyon. 


Finale Fugato, O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) | January, 1897, contains— 
January, 1896, contains— Andantino. Arthur Berridge. 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. Communion, Thomas Greenhalgh. 


Caprice. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains— March, 1897, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus. Bac. — a fh icugs sper? 
“Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. yer. - 
May, 1897, contains— 


May, 1896, contains— | Offertoire in C. Millward Hugh 
. ‘ ertoire . Millwar ughes, 
Introduction and Allegro. Ernest H. Smith, F:R.C.O. | Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 


Nocturne, H.S. Irons. ; 
July, 1896, contains— } July, 1897, contains— 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. Andante, Kate C. Smith. 
are. Ernest H, Smith, F,R.C,O. | Marche Jubilante, Bruce Steane. 
ncluding Voluntary. James Lyon. 
September, 1896, contains _, Gaetan, 297, ccntnine- 
Introduction, Variations and Finale on“ Hanover” James Lyon, | “ Adeste Fideles,” with Variations, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O 
Communion, Bruce Steane. ' Cantilena. James Lyon, 


SINGLE COPIES ONH SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NBT. 








PUBLISHING OFFICE, 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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taking every note true to time—but this is a rare case, 
and generally it is very different I think. ; 
Perhaps some hints on the best way to avoid friction 
in these matters would be useful to many of your 
readers, The very “ easy way out,” viz., never to aska 
member of the choir to sing a solo, but to rely on out- 
side friends, does not cure, but rather increases the 
evil. The choir then feels that it is slighted, outsiders 
being introduced to do what members could do as well, 
as they think. Must we then put up with the crude 
performances of those who cannot sing with the high 
tone and expression so essential in church work, in 
order to satisfy their desire for personal display ? 
Would it not be almost better to give up solos in the 
church altogether ? I sometimes fear we shall be driven 
to that at last.—Yours very truly, VERITAS. 


Staccato Motes. 


Mons YSAYE has arranged a concert of works by 
British composers to be given in Brussels this winter, 

MESSRS. CURWEN AND Sons has been formed into 
a limited liability company. 

SOME correspondence has been going on in the 
Welsh papers as to the wisdom of having English 
adjudicators for the Eisteddfods. Some maintain that 
cool-headed Englishmen do not understand the fire 
and enthusiasm of Welsh singing; while others think 
that the singing should be judged by English standard. 

Mr. W. T. Best's will has been proved. The 
personalty was sworn at £2,578 5s. 11d. 

Miss ANNA WILLIAMS’ farewell concert will take 
place at Albert Hall on the 13th inst. 

EDWARD GREIG will give two recitals in London this 
autumn, 


—. 


M. LAMouREUX will give concerts in Queen’s Hall, 
but his own orchestra being disbanded he will conduct 
the Queen’s Hall players. 

THE pupils of the Guildhall School of Music paid 
£31,797 in fees last year; £15,000 being paid for sing. 
ing alone. Mr. Richard Latter received £750 of this, 
Mr. Francesco Berger is the best paid pianoforte 
teacher, he having received £679. Mr. Johannes 
Wolff for violin lessons took £517, and Mr. Geo, 
Palmer £559. The professor of the trombone received 
£1 8s. only. 

Lapy HALtte will visit America next year. 

HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL opened with a ser. 
vice at the Cathedral onthe 12th ult. Dr. C. H. Lloyd’s 
“Hymn of Praise” was the novelty on the 14th, 
Though a scholarly work, it is somewhat lacking ‘in 
interest. Dr. Hubert Parry's “ Magnificat” was a 
decided success. 

A NATIONAL convention of choirmasters, music 
teachers, and students was held in Manchester on the 
16th, 17th, and 18th ult., under the presidency of Mr, 
Spencer Curwen, when interesting papers were read by 
several gentlemen, followed by discussion. 





fo Correspondents, 


C. F.—Gaul’s Holy City, or Lauda Sion, Mendelssohn, 
W. W.—We cannot give an opinion with such 
meagre information. Send us the full specification. 
ENQUIRER.—Apply to Broadwood or Brinsmead. 
THE following are thanked for their communica- 


| tions: B. T. (Swansea) ; C. L. T. (York); W. J. (Rhyl); 


D, E. W. (Gloucester); B. B. (Warwick); R. T. (Peter- 
borough); H. A. (Burton-on-Trent); F. F. J. (Chelms- 
ford); T. D, (Inverness). 





A NEW DEPARTURE! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION ‘as now «a special Musical Editor, H. Ernest Nicuot, 


Mus. Bac. Oxon., a gentleman well and favourably known in the musical world, 


Under Mr. Nichol’s superin- 


tendence, the following New Musical Works have just been produced, to which the attention of Teachers and 


others ts confidently invited, 


A DAY OF PRAISE. A Festival Cantata. 


Composed by ARTHUR J. JAMOUNEAU. 
Old Notation and Tonic So!-fa, price 6d. Words only, 4s. per 100, 


ROBERT RAIKES & THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


A NEW SERVICE OF SONG. 


By F. A. CHALLINOR, A.R.C.M. 
Old Notation and Tonic Sol-ta, price 6d. Words only 4s. per too. 


THE TEMPERANCE JUBILEE. 


A CHORAL SONG. 


Music by ERNEST NICHOL, Mus. B. (Oxon.). 
Words by COLIN STERNE. 


Price 1d., or 5s. per 100; 38. for 50; 2s. for 25, 


NEW MUSIC LEAFLETS. 


No, 314. Hark! the Call of Battle. No. 312. O Happy Land. 


Price 8d. per 100; 10d, if assorted. 


12 SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY HYMNS, 


Both Notations, In Book Form, and Coloured Wrapper, price 3d. 


Words only 1s. 6d. per 100, 
Complete Lists of all Music sent post free. 


SONG LEAFLETS. 


Consisting of Original Pieces suitable for Week-Evening Entertain- 
ments, comprising Part-Songs, Temperance Songs, and Action 
Songs. Printed in Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa. 


Price 2s. 6d. per 100; 1s. 6%. for 50; 18. for 25; 3S. per 100, assorted 
Nos. : to 14 Now Ready. Send for complete List, 


MUSIC ror SCHOOL, CHURCH, anp HOME, 
Edited by H. ERNEST NICHOL, Mus. Bac. (Oxon.). 


Comprising Pieces specially adapted for Sunday School Choirs, 
8 i I 5 


and for Anniversary and other Festivals. 

Price per number: 18s. per 100; 8d. for 50; 3d. for 12; 18. 6d, per 
100 assorted. DouBLe NoMBERS Price 2s. per 100; 18. 4d. for 50; 
3d. for 12; 38. per roo, assorted. 

NEW NUMBERS. 

No. 65. Rest and Peace 

», €6. Sweetly Sing the Children. 

» 67&68. Angel-voices ever singing. 
» 70. The King Supreme. 

» 7%. We come with Songs of Gladness. 

» 72&73. Sing unto God. (Double Number.) 


(Double Number.) 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION 


LONDON; THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 & 59, LUDGATE HILL, E.C 
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\EUSTACE 


Organ Builder, 
361. Liverpool Road, LONDON, N. 


Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour, Highest possible Distinction, Edinburgh, 1890. 
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alady nurse was 
walking in High 
Street, Islington, 
when a man 
snatched at her 
purse, but he did 
not get it—the 

purse remained SAFE 

in the lady’s hand; it 

was one of the Hon. Mrs. 
Pery’s ‘ Safe ” Purses, 
which prevents all danger of 
losing money while carrying it 
about. It cannot be snatched 
from the hand. Of all Fancy 
Goods Warehouses, Prices ts. to 
42s., or post free 3d. extra from the 


“SAFE” PURSE DEPOT, 7, Wood Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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COVENTRY 


FAVOURITE GYCLES. 


Highest Grade Machines. 


LIGHT, 
EASY RUNNING, 
GRACEFUL DESIGN, 
SMART FINISH. 








Juvenile Cycles a Speciality. 





Special Terms to readers of this Journal. 
Write for List. 


THE COVENTRY FAVOURITE CYCLE COMPANY, 
COVENTRY. 
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Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 









November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo. James Lyon. | 
Finale Fugato, O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prize Composition.) | 
January, 1896, contains— | 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. | 
Caprice, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus. Bac. 
“Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Allegro. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Nocturne, H.S. Irons. 
July, 1896, contains— 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 
Priere, Ernest H. Smith, F,R.C.O. 
Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon. 
September, 1896, contains | 
Introduction, Variations and Finale on “ Hanover ” James Lyon. | 
Communion, Bruce Steane. 


WOLUME Iititi. 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NST. 


*‘ Adeste Fideles,” with Variations. 
‘ Cantilena. James Lyon, 


November, 1896, contains — 


Marche Nuptiale. Ernest W. Barnard. 
In Memoriam. James Lyon. 


January, 1897, contains— 


Andantino. Arthur Berridge. 
Communion, Thomas Greenhalgh. 
| 


March, 1897, contains— 
March Pomposo. Arthur Berridge. 
Prayer. Bruce Steane. 


May, 1897, contains— 


Offertoire in C. Millward Hughes, 
Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 


July, 1897, contains— 


| Andante, Kate C. Smith, 
Marche Jubilante. 


Bruce Steane. 


September, 1897, contains— 
Ernest H, Smith, F.R.C.O 
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=| awarded jp St. Mark’s Road, Dalston, London, N.E. 
‘ 1872 Oy High-class Tone, Workmanship, and Materials guaranteed. 

i! WY Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, Reconstructions, Repairs, eic., 


sent free on application. 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


A LF R E D KI R K LA N D ‘ Practical senha ee experience), 


LIMES ROAD, E. CROYDON. 
W.B, having a large stock of all materials used in the trade, js 
Or an Builder determined to do business on new lines-small profits and quick 
7 returns. Very liberal specifications for cash, or arrangements could 
be made for part payment. First-class workmanship. Sound 


materials and pure tone guaranteed. Estimates and designs free, 
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LONDON, N. USEFUL TO EVERY MUSICIAN. Post PAID I/Th 
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Cc. LLOYD & CO., 
Organ Builders, 


BRIGHTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


$mproved Tracker or Tubular Pneumatic Actions, 
EXPERIENCED TUNERS SENT TO ALL PARTS. 
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Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 2, 

TUNES AND CHORALES (649). Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. and Tonic Sol-fa . 
Prices, 4s. cloth and 5s. roan. } “ 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). (Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and modern, 6. 
Music arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. 1. 
CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). (Original book.) By the best Composers. Music arranged for Congregational use. 8. 
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